BARRACKS   SCHOOL

lay in the grass watching the life of the insects. At the end of an hour
the hoofbeats of a horse would, resound from the distance, along the
road. It would be Captain Moulin, our commander, an excellent
man, altogether lacking in eloquence, who had said to us on the day
of our arrival:

*You have all ... euh ... hut a single heart ... euh ... which
beats under the same tunic . . . euh

We used to say that the reason the platoon was in Eu was that the
Colonel had asked Captain Moulin where we should be sent.

'Euh .. .* the Captain had begun.

'Fine, the very place/ the Colonel had said briskly, 'they stall go
to Eu.'

The Captain approached our thicket:

'Euh/ he said to the two sentries. 'Have you seen the enemy?*

'No, mon Capitaine?

'Euh... Who is the enemy?   Do you happen to know?'

'Sergeant Philippe with Gilson and Boule, mon Capitaine.'

'Euh, good. Have they got on their white arm bands?'

'Yes, mon Capitaine.'

He would go on. Once a week he would have us capture by
assault a little chapel situated at the summit of the hill which domin-
ated the Bresle. Our one bugler would sound the charge. The lugle
call still sounds^ I would think as I ran. I was a long way from imagin-
ing that ten years later the Seven-Four would be rushing to attack
real trenches. This training seemed to us at that time just one long,
happy game. Soon the forced marches began, twenty kilometres
with knapsacks on our backs; twenty-four kilometres; twenty-eight
kilometres. All the marching songs were sung. We had an immense
repertory, less delicate than my father's. IlAftillew deMetz followed
Le Pou et VAraignee, Haton <te la Goupilliere, the Pere Dupanloup.
During the hourly rest period Gilson would tell stories:

'The setting is an immense desert.. To the right, nothing. To the
left, nothing ... In the centre a solitary date palm bows its head in
melancholy. Seated beneath this palm there are three Bedouins....'

Captain Moulin rode up on his horse and addressed me:
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